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EISENHOWER AS EXTEMPORE SPEAKER 
THEODORE R. KENNEDY 


The great actress Sarah Bernhardt is reported to have per- 
formed before a motion picture camera with the comment, “It’s my 
last chance for immortality.” The motion picture film, and the 
television kinescope, undoubtedly become historical documents of 
special value to those interested in the history of public address. 
What a rare privilege if we could see and hear such orators as 
Webster, Clay, Patrick Henry, and others. 

A word of caution to future historians may, however, be in 
order. Placing a microphone, a motion picture or television camera 
before a speaker immediately and inevitably changes the audience, 
the situation—and the speaker. The differences in all three may be 
greater than one would suppose. My experience listening to Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower speak to a relatively small and rather 
informal audience suggests such a conclusion. 

On the morning of August 8, 1957, at 8:15 A.M., after my 
identity was carefully established, I was admitted to the White 
House grounds and invited to park my car in the oval drive (rare 
mark of privilege}. I proceeded then to the West Wing, which con- 
tains the Presidential offices, in the gathering company of some 
100 other assistants to Republican Congressman. 

The title, responsibility and authority of these assistants are 
varied. They may be called secretaries, administrative assistants, 
aides, clerks, or merely office help. Their work may include any 
problem which reaches a Congressional office, literally anything 
under the sun from satellites to civil service ratings. Since a Con- 
gressman’s public posture must be as nearly unassailable as possible 
the assistants receive little if any recognition or acclaim but not 
infrequently must assume blame for anything that doesn’t go well. 
Their work is both challenging and arduous, requiring sensitivity 
and alertness. 

About one-third of this group were women. Ages ranged, I 
would estimate, between 30 and the middle 50’s, the average being 
about 35. During a wait of some 20 minutes, the visitors chatted - 


Theodore R. Kennedy—Assistant Professor of Communication Skills, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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informally, just enough subdued to indicate awareness of historic 
surroundings. Plush simplicity characterizes the anterooms of the 
Executive offices: leather upholstery, thick carpet, mahogany con- 
ference table. My attention was caught by carved ivory elephants 
from Korea, a model caisson, and a golfing trophy. 

At 8:35 a gentleman asked for the attention of the group, 
announced that we were to meet the President, and suggested that 
we identify ourselves to him with our name and that of the Con- 
gressman for whom we worked. Since we had not previously known 
definitely that we would meet the President personally, this an- 
nouncement had the effect of raising the collective blood pressure 
several points. At such a moment one’s self-consciousness is a little 
more than that of a graduating senior, a little less than that of a 
bridegroom. 

I was near the end of the line that filed through a corridor and 
a small room into the President’s much-photographed office. The 
President looked and sounded, in person, exactly as he does in his 
public appearances and before television cameras. He laughed ap- 
preciatively when I volunteered a disclaimer of relationship to the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts. I can also testify that a picture 
of General Robert E. Lee does hang in the President’s office, a fact 
which had quieted a storm of Confederate loyalties earlier in the 
summer of 1957. 

As soon as the visitors were all assembled in the Rose Garden, 
the President strode briskly out to the steps, greeted by applause. 
I was standing in the second row, approximately six feet from the 
President. His smile and chuckle indicated genuine appreciation of 
the applause. He then proceeded to talk to the group for approxi- 
mately eight minutes. 

Having listened to thousands of student speeches during the 
preceding 15 years, I could not stop the habit of making running 
mental criticism of this speech performance. Though I was of course 
influenced by the man, the office he holds and the surroundings, I 
automatically applied the criteria of effective speaking, used as a 
matter of course in the classroom. 

The President began his talk with a small witticism which got 
a friendly laugh from the responsive group: “In the last few years 
I’ve been around VIPs quite a bit—in fact I’ve even been called 
one myself.” He said he had noticed that persons holding important 
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positions were almost always heavily dependent upon the the work 
and loyalty of a “chief-of-staff.” Although the President here 
introduced a flattering new designation for our positions, I mentally 
groaned, “Here we go on the how-important-you-are-theme.” Every 
speaker I had heard talk to Congressional secretaries had elaborated 
on the vital importance and significance of our labors, to a point 
where we were sometimes tempted to view ourselves as the secret 
holders of essential Federal power — a fantasy which five minutes 
back in the office quickly dispelled. 

The President avoided the cliché by moving quickly into de- 
tailed comment on the difficulties of our work. He spoke as one 
who knows, probably as a result of years of military staff experience. 
“As chief-of-staff you have to do your job in a way that satisfies 
yourself, your own standards, and those of your superior to. . . . 
It isn’t easy to do your job knowing all the time the boss is looking 
over your shoulder.” 

The understanding revealed by these comments established a 
common ground with the listeners, after which the President moved 
to a discussion of another familiar and sometimes troublesome 
aspect of our work: the many and unrelenting pressures on a Con- 
gressman and his staff to advance legislation particularly beneficial 
to the people of his district. This led to the main point of his talk: 
that we must sometimes place the welfare of the country as a 
whole above advantages to our particular city, district, or state. 
His elaboration of the point — and he acknowledged that it was 
not a matter of profound philosophical depth — was simply that 
our mutual welfare was more important than individual advantages. 
He therefore urged us to make the difficult choice, when circum- 
stances demanded it, by placing our nation’s welfare uppermost. 

After discussing in somewhat general terms how he often has 
to grapple with such difficult decisions, the President ended his talk 
by asking us to give his greetings to our employers, the Congress- 
men, “. . . and tell him I know he will not hesitate to put the 
welfare of his country first.” 

It should be noted that the President’s request was as simple 
and improbable of fulfillment as the preacher’s injunction, “Always 
do right.” Rare indeed is the constituent who says, “Go ahead and 
tax me because my government needs the money.” Equally rare is 
the constituent who applauds his Congressman for opposing a local 
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Rivers and Harbors appropriation in the interest of Federal econ- 
omy. The quarter to a half million people of the average Congres- 
sional District, occupied as they are with their own wants and needs, 
line the path to statesmanship with thorns, and poison ivy. Never- 
theless, I, for one, found encouragement in the President’s talk to 
resist the more selfish pressures among those which burgeon from 
each morning’s mail. 

In supporting his main point, the President relied entirely on 
modified deductive reasoning: the welfare of the country as a 
whole, which is vital to us all, sometimes requires us to sacrifice 
immediate benefits. Entirely absent were examples or illustrations. 
The probable reasons for this deficiency were, first, that any 
examples cited by a President have a news value which invites dis- 
tortion (as for example the umbrage taken by car manufacturers 
over the President’s statement about cramming products down the 
buying public’s throat, even though the President did not specify 
an industry or product); second, the President’s listeners could 
supply countless examples or illustrations from their own experi- 
ences. 

Perhaps of greater interest than the content was the delivery of 
President Eisenhower’s talk. It contrasted astonishingly with his 
formal public addresses which I had seen or watched on television. 
On such occasions his delivery seemed somewhat forced and manu- 
scriptbound. Here the President appeared to be enjoying talking 
to us. 

Judging by transcripts of his press conferences, the President 
often became entangled in syntactical snarls and grammatical blind- 
alleys. In his effort to answer questions fully, accurately, and 
candidly, he often overloaded sentences, or started a construction 
only to abandon it in mid-clause. None of these negative character- 
istics appeared in the President’s speech. 

I listened very carefully to the President’s language but did 
not hear one variation from standard American usage, nor one 
incomplete or ungrammatical sentence. Only once or twice did I 
note the Eisenhower habit of preceding a word with a vocalized 
glottal stop. His voice was loud enough to be heard easily in the 
open Rose Garden, yet it was conversationally flexible. The delivery 
gave no sign of word-for-word memorization. Once or twice he 
looked down at the ground briefly, obviously recalling the next 
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point in the talk. The relaxed, conversational manner of speaking 
suggested to me that the President had perhaps memorized the 
points in an outline and then relied on impromptu phraseology; in 
other words, the delivery seemed extempore. 

President Eisenhower’s bearing was, of course, erect. His glance 
moved easily over the audience, lingering for a few seconds on 
various members of the audience. He moved about while speaking, 
though not constantly or regularly. At one point he stepped up on 
the low balustrade so that he could see those in the rear more 
easily. His gestures were few and so natural that they were hardly 
noticeable. 

At the conclusion of the talk he nodded and smiled in response 
to the applause then stepped down with the group for the picture- 
taking. During the “ceremony” the President chatted and joked 
with those around him, assuring us that as long as the doctors 
advised exercise he would play golf, regardless of “what the news- 
papers say.” 

Undoubtedly a President, required to meet and greet so many 
groups and delegations, becomes practiced at delivering short, in- 
formal talks. I was forcibly impressed by the high degree of skill 
which President Eisenhower manifested in the performance I 
witnessed. In the classroom, its equal would earn a solid A. Further, 
I was struck by the marked superiority of this performance over 
other Eisenhower speeches I had witnessed. This difference sug- 
gests that when an audience is increased in size and significance, 
the speaker’s burden increases at least proportionately. When 
radio and television vastly multiply audience size, the increased 
burden may inhibit the speaker to a point where his effectiveness 
significantly decreases. 

In analyzing public speaking performance, we should be aware 
of the fact that a luncheon club speaker has an assignment that is 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively different from that of a 
national political figure addressing from 40 to 60 million people. 
Further, President Eisenhower and his successors have a much 
different and more difficult public speaking assignment than a 
Wilson speaking from a rear train platform or even a Lincoln at 
Cooper Union. Comparisons are always hazardous, and a comparison 
of speakers that does not fully weigh audience and situation factors 
has doubtful value. 











THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF YOUR ENTERPRISE 
Wiiiam M. SHEARER 


Introduction. Man has for a long time advanced his knowledge 
through a study of models. When relations are determined between 
two systems the behavior of one can often be seen in the other. 
This paper proposes that the human body might be viewed as a 
model of the business enterprise in terms of its communication 
system, and that certain behavioral characteristics within the human 
system might also be found within the business. Some disorders 
within the business might thus be isolated and solved through 
viewing their counterpart in the human body. Some examples of 
these disorders might be “ulcer,” “cerebral palsy,” “alcoholism,” 
“allergy,” “fever,” and “stuttering.” This approach to the study 
of an organized system is a part of General Systems Theory (2, 
p. 11). 

Let us now establish our model. (See figure I) 

In this analogy we notice both similarities and differences. Opera- 
tionally, the analogy will be as strong as its similarities and as 
weak as its differences. 


SIMILARITIES DIFFERENCES 
Both have a hierarchy of control. The business enterprise was organized 
The higher executives and the by man, and the human body was 
higher nerve centers have the organized by natural forces outside 
power to over-ride decisions of human intelligence. 


made at the lower levels. 
The human body has developed over 


Both have more information at a period of millions of years and the 
hand at the higher levels. enterprise is comparatively new. 

Both systems are organized for The human body is a fixed structure, 
perpetuation and survival. whereas the enterprise can change its 


physical structure or its parts. 


General functions. In the human body the function of the cere- 
bral cortex is generally to assimilate information and to plan future 
behavior. Within the enterprise this function is usually taken over 
by the Board of Directors and the President. Immediate undelayed 


William M. Shearer--Speech Department, Northern [Illinois University, 
Dekalb, Illinois. 
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behavior in the nature of reflexes takes place in the lower nerve 
centers. 

These lower reflexes may occur without the cortex being aware 
of them. Automatic functions too are carried out under ordinary 
circumstances without cortical awareness. These latter functions in- 
clude those of general “plant operation,” such as heart beat, breath- 
ing, etc. In the enterprise there are also a great many functions, 
such as lawn mowing, replacement of light bulbs and certain types 
of clerical work which can be carried out in a routine, nearly auto- 
matic way. 

At a still lower level of function within the human system such 
operations as manufacture of tissues and assimilation of food energy 
are even farther removed from direction by the central nervous 
system. Within the enterprise too, certain functions, such as air 
conditioning, lighting, and heating can be carried out by means of 
servo-mechanisms, requiring little or no supervision. 

In the case of both of these systems—the human body and the 
enterprise—it is primarily when some emergency or a definite change 
in the environment of the system arises that these routine operations 
need to be modified, at these times certain emergency plans may go 
into operation and the higher centers may take over direct super- 
visory roles. 

Pathologies. The following discussion of disorders within the 
human system and the enterprise is not intended to be a complete 
nor concise description of disorders and treatment in the same 
sense as that which might be presented in a medical text. It is also 
recognized that each instance of a disorder in the human or the 
enterprise will have unique characteristics which must be considered 
at the time of dealing with that disorder. Thus, the purpose here is 
not to point out solutions to specific problems, but rather to illu- 
strate a method of analogical thinking as a problem-solving attitude. 

Ulcer. Let us begin this comparison of pathologies within the 
two organisms through the consideration of an ulcer. When the 
individual is confronted with a problem which he cannot solve he 
directs his energies toward some object other than the problem. He 
may for example direct these energies inwardly through the vagus 
nerve, which communicates a strong stimulus to certain internal 
organs, notably the stomach. The stomach is therefore constantly 
receiving emergency stimuli. Under the pressure of responding to 
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this constant emergency situation the stomach begins to break down 
in its functions and an ulcer may develop. 

In the business enterprise a top executive may find himself con- 
fronted with a problem which he is unable to handle. This problem, 
for example, may have to do with budget, production, competition, 
etc. Being unable to arrive at a suitable solution, the executive 
might then direct his energies to some other object, such as a de- 
partment or an executive below him in the communication system. 
He thus exerts a strong stimulus to that department in a manner 
similar to the emergency stimulus directed to the stomach in the 
human nervous system. Under the stimulus of this “riding” the 
smooth function of this department is hampered. The members of 
the department then tend to become uneasy and irritable under 
this emergency type of stimulus pressure, and the department tends 
to break down in certain respects. The quality or quantity of work 
may suffer, or the department might become infected with high 
employee turnover and absenteeism. Within the framework of our 
analogy, this condition within the enterprise shall be designated as 
an “ulcer.” 

In the human body the physician, having diagnosed the ulcer, 
is faced with several possible alternatives of treatment. He concludes 
that direct treatment of the ulcer tissues itself will not be effective 
unless he can reduce the emergency stimuli being sent from the 
brain to the stomach. He thus must reduce the stimulus (1) at its 
source, or (2) in transmission, or finally (3) at the reception point. 

With respect to the source of the stimulus he might recommend 
that the patient consult a psychiatrist in order to solve the emotional 
problem. He may introduce a tranquilizing drug into the system 
which would reduce the intensity of the stimulus at its source or 
serve as a buffer to the stimulus as it is transmitted within the 
nerve. Another alternative would be to sever the vagus nerve at 
its reception point at the stomach. Any of these alternatives would 
be a possible way to reduce the emergency stimulus and thus pre- 
vent the continuation of the ulcer. 


(Fa) 


1. counseling 
tranquilizer drug 


2. drug 
3. surgery 








vagus nerve 
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We might now consider the treatment of the “ulcer” in the 
business enterprise. Diagnosis and treatment might be handled by 
executives within the enterprise or by an outside business consultant. 
One alternative open to the business enterprise and not to the human 
body is the continued hiring of new “stomachs.” When the minor 
executive or forman leaves because of too much stimulation, the 
company simply hires a new one. This offers a series of temporary 
solutions to the problem but does not eliminate the cause. 

Our following of the analogy points out other possible alter- 
natives. In line with (1) reducing the stimulus at the source, the 
top executive might be persuaded to accept some professional 
counseling for his business problem, or if the problem has emotional 
complications he might be persuaded to take some psychiatric coun- 
seling. 

The analogy of (2) the drug introduced into the nervous system 
as a buffer between the source of the message and the receiver 
might be seen in the introduction of a buffer into the communication 
line in the form of another person or department. He would serve 
to tone down the messages before they were passed on to the 
“stomach” department. 

Still another alternative would be (3) to sever the “vagus nerve” 
from the department. This might me accomplished by moving the 
department over into the communication line of some other head. 
In this way the department would no longer be under the direct 
stimulus of the troubled executive. 

The preceding illustrated process regarding the ulcer may at 
first glance appear to be discomforting. After all, we are not ac- 
customed to associate the term ulcer with the enterprise itself, but 
only with its executives. This apparent semantic incongruity, how- 
ever, needs not block us from viewing the problem-solving process. 
Ulcer is merely a lable designating a certain type of disturbance or 
breakdown. This breakdown may conceivably occur in any kind of 
system as well as in the human physical system. 





1. Ashby, W. Ross. An Introduction to Cybernetics, New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1956. 

2. Yearbook of the Society for the Advancement of General Systems Theory, 
Vol. 1, 1956. 

3. Buchanan, A. R. Functional Neuro-Anatomy, Philadelphia: Lea and 
Febiger, Inc., 1948. 
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Alcoholism is another common disorder which might be considered 
in this general systems framework. This problem tends to be more 
deep-seated than an ulcer and tends to involve more of the organ- 
ism as a whole, rather than to be centered in one organ. Here the 
individual retreats to a stimulus to deaden awareness of the real 
problem and thus temporarily escapes. 

The temporary escape, however, in the form of intoxication 
tends to be detrimental to the system in the long run and merely 
adds to the original problem. Since the system has established a 
need for the outside stimulus, alcohol, a therapeutic abstinence is 
painful and traumatic. 

An analogy in industry of this disorder might be found in the 
enterprise which is not adequately facing its environment. It may 
be that the enterprise finds it does not have enough working capital, 
or is manufacturing an item which is no longer needed on the 
market. In a maladjustive effort to escape from its problem the 
enterprise might accept a contract which it is unable to handle. 
As a result the product or services rendered by this company may 
become deficient in some way, but it nevertheless accepts the con- 
tract in the hope that it can escape from the immediate problem. 
Temporarily at least the company revives and thus develops a need 
for this form of “nourishment.” 

Alcoholism, whether it be in literal form in the human body or 
in the figurative form as described here within the enterprise, is of 
course an extremely difficut disorder to treat. As long as the need 
for this form of escape still exists the organism is highly prone to 
revert again to the disordered alcoholic state. Enforced abstinence 
from alcohol might be looked upon as the most practical solution, 
but even this does not solve the underlying functional problem. 
This latter point would seem to hold true both in industry and in 
the human body. 

Cerebral Palsy. In some types of organic disorders the organism 
is handicapped from the time of birth. Cerebral palsy, for example 
is said to be the result of damage to certain cortical centers at or 
before the time of birth. In severe cases this is manifested in a 
crippling condition which lasts throughout the lifetime of the in- 
dividual. Therapy is usually in the nature of muscle training toward 
better coordination. 

In the enterprise too the organization may carry a disorder 
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from the time of “birth.” The working capital may not have been 
great enough, for instance, or the geographical location may have 
been wrong in terms of the market. If this crippling condition is 
severe enough at the time of birth the company will not survive. If 
it does suvive it may be handicapped throughout its life. Some 
counterpart of muscle training may help the enterprise to maintain 
itself more adequately, but so long as the organization remains in 
its original state the crippling condition will still persist. In order 
for the solution to the disorder to come about it may become neces- 
sary for enough changes to take place to the extent that the old 
enterprise is literally replaced by a new one. In the human body 
the controling centers unfortunately cannot be replaced. 

Allergies are peculiar disorders which baffle the sufferers and 
healers alike. They appear in the presence of some commodity with 
which the organism is not compatible. In the human this commodity 
may include such things as feathers, flowers, or fur. In the presence 
of these the organism may react by some disturbance such as nasal 
congestion, skin rash, or watering of the eyes. Therapy is primarily 
in the nature of removal of the disturbing influence or the injection 
of some agent to counteraci the irritation. 

Sometimes a business location itself seems to be an allergy for 
the companies which occupy it. On the surface the location may 
look ideal. It is easily accessible for customers, and is in a busy 
commercial area containing the type of people who are most apt to 
be interested in the product. Yet each enterprise which occupies 
this location finds that it is unsuccessful, and is forced to dissolve 
or move out within a few months. 

Fevers are usually considered to be the increasing of body 
temperatures as a result of the body’s efforts to fight an infection. 
If the fever is allowed to go high enough it might in itself introduce 
a new disorder by way of burning out some neural connections. This 
weakening of some of the links in the communication system often 
manifests itself in such things as visual or auditory impairment or 
sometimes even a disturbance of some of the higher control centers 
of the central nervous system. The best remedy for damage due to 
fever is a preventative treatment, causing the fever to subside be- 
fore damage is sustained. Some of our more recent drug discoveries 
accomplish this purpose. 

In the enterprise an exemplary “disease” might be in the nature 
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of internal personnel or labor difficulties. If the period of strife is 
permitted to carry on, the “fever” of the entire corporation begins 
to rise and the sustained high fever may do irrevocable damage to 
the formal and informal communication lines of the organization 
long after the disease itself has been cured. 

Stuttering is a functional disorder of speech in which conflict- 
ing control impulses are sent to the speech musculatures at certain 
times. This results in tremors and blocking during the speech at- 
tempt. Once this pattern develops, the fear of stuttering serves to 
increase its severity. Many forms of treatment have been employed 
for this disorder with varying degrees of success. Among them are 
psychotherapy, sedative drugs, chewing exercises, and voluntary 
muscular controls. 

In a corporation the system of control might sometimes be such 
that executives tend to send down conflicting orders to be carried 
out in the lower divisions. This situation causes confusion and ten- 
sion and hampers the function within these divisions. Fear of the 
situation of the conflicting authority figures then becomes of greater 
importance than that of carrying out the job for which the division 
is organized. In this respect the condition is analogous to that of 
stuttering. It follows then that the treatment for this condition 
would have to be along the lines of establishing a more definite 
hierarchy among the controling executives as a means of eliminating 
the conflict over deciding which orders to follow, or else to reduce 
the workers’ fears of the authority figures in order that they may 
continue to carry out their function in spite of the conflict with 
which they are being stimulated. This latter alternative might be 
accomplished by giving them some measure of autonomous authority 
or procedure to follow in case of conflicting instructions. 

Conclusion. Admittedly, there are many deficiencies in the above 
illustrations. General Systems Theory is not a sine qua non in prob- 
lem-solving. It is merely a method of discovery—a tool to be used 
in the creative observation of our environment, providing us with 
the opportunity for new insights. The model of the human nervous 
system used to illustrate the communication system within the 
enterprise is certainly not the only model, and may not be even 
the best model. Other models to illustrate the functions of the 
enterprise might be found in chemistry, physics, or mathematics, 
and might have certain illustrative advantages which the human 
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nervous system does not have. However, the use of such models in 
the study of systems will help researchers of a given area to profit 
from that which has already been discovered by those in other 
seemingly unrelated areas. This better use and sharing of knowledge 
will serve in many ways to perpetuate the survival of mankind. 




















THE EAR AND THE EYE 


Were some fanatic to learn the whole of Proust by heart, word for word, 
and then try reciting it to an audience in a drawing room after dinner, the , 
chances are, I fancy, that within half an hour most of the audience would | 
have fallen asleep, and their verdict upon “Remembrance of Things Past” 
would be that it was a boring and incomprehensible story. The difficulty of 
judging fairly a printed folk tale, still more a collection of tales that were 
never intended to be grasped through the eye, is just as great. Our feeling for i 
orally transmitted literature is distorted by the peculiar nature of the only } 
literature of this class that is still alive—for us the spoken tale is the un- 
printable tale — but it is possible, even in the smoking-room story, to perceive ‘ 
some of the characteristics common to all storytelling. To begin with, both 
the occasion of the telling and the voice and gestures of the teller are important ( 
elements in the effect; the story that has delighted us on one occasion may, 
in a different context and told by a different speaker, fail utterly to amuse. 
Then, the ear is much slower in comprehending than the eye, far less avid of 
novelty, and far more appreciative of rhythmical repetition. ' ‘ 


—W. H. Auden in The New Yorker, March 16, 1957 
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READING, FROM A PHENOMENOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW 
Micwaet V. Hitt 


One of the gravest weaknesses of US education was bluntly 
pointed out by Dean W. C. Warren of the Columbia University 
School of Law in his annual report. Dean Warren tells us that “. . . 
the inability of college graduates who come to us to read and write 
is a malady of epidemic proportions.’’? 

It would take little library research to match Dean Warren’s 
comment with similar observations made by the nation’s leading 
educators. To those of us involved in college teaching, no such re- 
inforcement is necessary as “the inability to read and write” is 
always with us. 

This paper is about reading. We pose the question: “(How should 
the reader behave toward a book?” 

Before presenting a plan of action, it may be well to ask some 
questions about the basic nature of the object we are to deal with. 

What, exactly, is a book? 

In an attempt to explain “the universe and Dr. Einstein,” Lin- 
coln Barrett notes that “man has long since realized his senses were 
a clouded glass through which he vainly sought to discern reality. 
“Right now it is a question whether scientific man is in touch with 
reality at all—or can ever hope to be.”2 Whatever the true nature 
of reality, we know or at least we must assume that something “out 
there” is acting on our senses. This interaction between that which 
we call mind and that which is “out there” gives rise to thought. 
Simple awareness, then, constitutes a first level of interaction be- 
tween the self and the environment. We can, for discussion purposes, 
apply the label: LEVEL I AWARENESS—man looks out at the 
world about him and the impressions so recorded form the raw 
material for thought. 

Quite early in our experience we observe that some objects re- 
sist our efforts to pick them up. As we learn the language we express 
"Michael V. Hill—Captain, USAF, Education Division, Hq. Air Force 
ROTC, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 

1. Time Magazine, January 21, 1957. 


2. Lincoln Barrett, “The Universe and Dr. Einstein,” Harpers Magazine, 
April 1948. 
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this by saying, “This object is heavy.” What we have here is a 
relating of physical reality to the self, the product of which is an 
individualized meaning, i.e. a thought. This is a universal activity 
practiced by all men, and according to some psychologists, even 
some apes. Looking at this in another way we say that all men 
reach a certain level of awareness and react mentally to a selection 
of things and events by having thoughts about what they see, smell, 
hear, taste and touch. 

At some point in the evolution of the mind, man began to have 
thoughts about thoughts. He began to ask himself just what he 
was doing when he thought “this object is heavy.” To answer this 
question it is necessary to go to a higher order of abstraction than 
that concerning simple thought formation. One answer to the ques- 
tion could be: we are classifying things in terms of my ability to 
pick them up noting that object “X” is lighter than object “A” 
but heavier than object “B.” At the next level of abstraction we 
could say that all things can be ordered in terms of their resistance 
to being moved. If we carry this far enough (continue to ask 
questions) we may eventually end up with Newton’s concept of 
“mass.” Whatever answers are found by way of this asking ques- 
tions about our thoughts (abstraction/generalizing), they take the 
form of what we will label “IDEAS.” 

An idea, then, is defined as a thought about a thought—an 
answer to a question asked about a thought. 

The distinction is important for us as it provides a means to 
point directly to what is considered to be two distinct mental pro- 
cesses. 

At the first level, thought emergence is a continuous process. 
The thoughts themselves may vary from clear and detailed to vague 
and diffuse and except for periods of deep sleep or unconsciousness 
thought emergence is an on-going product of the mind’s selection 
of stimuli from the environment. In this sense, thought emergence is 
considered spontaneous. 

In sharp contrast, having thoughts about thoughts, that is, form- 
ing ideas, is a deliberate and deliberative process. Our experience 
with lifting objects may lead us to think that “this object is heavy.” 
This is one process. To ask ourselves just what we are doing when 
we say “this object is heavy” is a separate and a different process. 
Its product (an idea) is also separate and distinct. To form what 
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is here defined as an idea requires more than a LEVEL I AWARE- 
NESS but a LEVEL II AWARENESS—thoughts about thoughts, 
question-answer, classifying, distinguishing, analyzing, interpreting 
our thoughts. 

As a final step we move to LEVEL III AWARENESS: Inter- 
action between our senses and the real world gives rise to thought. 
Thoughts about thoughts take the form of ideas. At LEVEL III 
we can manipulate the ideas, follow out their logical implications, 
combine and compare them, spell out the relationships among ideas, 
create new ideas by the processes of induction and deduction. If we 
organize this into a consistent pattern and if we write this down 
we have what is normally referred to as a book—a written com- 
munication recording the interaction between a given self and 
selected aspects of a given environment. Using the terminology of 
Snygg and Combs, we have a series of guide lines which to a more or 
less degree provide an outline of the author’s phenonmenological 
field.3 

A book, then, is an organization of ideas. It is the end product 
of three distinct thought processes. What we want to do is de- 
fine how we should behave toward this organization of ideas. 

How sli2!! we beh2ve toward a book? 

There are two things we can do: 


a. acquire knowledge of the ideas it contains 
b. acquire an understanding of the ideas it contains 


A book we have said is an organization of ideas. To read the book 
is to get knowledge—knowledge of the ideas. This in no way im- 
plies we have any understanding of the ideas. One can know and 
be able to recite Aristotle’s definition of nature but this does not 
imply we “understand” the definition. The suggestion here is that 
knowledge and understanding are not the same kind of thing and 
that they are acquired by different mental processes. They are 
answers to different kinds of questions: 

When we ask, “What did he say?” The answer is knowledge. 

When we ask, “What did he mean?” The answer is understand- 
ing. 

Unless we are able to deal intelligently with these two processes, 








3. Donald Snygg and Arthur W. Combs, Individual Behavior (New York: 
Harper Brothers, 1949), p. 129. 
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we cannot hope to approach other and more important questions: 
Is it relevant; is it valid; is it useful. 

For the purpose of analysis, it is convenient to distinguish 
between knowledge and understanding. However, in terms of stu- 
dent acquisition, the lines are not so clearly drawn. Our under- 
standing of any given set of ideas will depend on the degree and 
the kind of knowledge we have about the ideas. We get some 
knowledge by simply reading the text. A more rigorous examina- 
tion of the text will bring us not only more knowledge but a different 
kind, a higher degree, of knowledge. When we begin to see how the 
ideas are related we have built the necessary framework around 
which we can build our understanding. 

While it is possible to acquire extensive knowledge without 
any significant amount of understanding, normally the two tend to 
overlap. As we increase one we tend to increase the other, and 
both can be acquired in varying proportions at the same time. 
Again, while knowledge forms the indispensable base for under- 
standing, it is possible and all too common to have the first with- 
out any significant amount of the second. As stated previously, 
we can get some knowledge by simply reading the text. We can 
pick out the principal ideas, pick out the important terms and note 
how the author defines them. We can state the problem the author 
is trying to solve and state his conclusions. We can rise to a higher 
degree of knowledge when we are able to follow the argument, to 
show how the ideas are related, to outline the organization, to be 
able to point out the method used to gather the data presented and 
the method used to interpret this data. When we get to this higher 
level of knowledge we have something on which to build our under- 
standing. 

We make special note that up to this point it has not been neces- 
sary to go outside or beyond our text. Knowledge, even at the higher 
levels, can be acquired by merely manipulating the ideas found in 
the text without going beyond them. 

To develop ability to acquire understanding we must learn to 
go beyond the text in two directions: 4 

FIRST: We must get behind or inside the ideas presented. We 
must go back and recreate as much as possible in our own minds 
the thoughts, and further the thoughts about the thoughts the author 


4. Snygg and Combs, op. cit., p. 21. 
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must have had to produce the ideas we find in the text.5 We must 
ask ourselves what were the thoughts the author must have had and 
what questions did he ask about these thoughts to produce this idea 
and not a different one. We must try to uncover the unstated 
principles and assumptions that rule the author’s thought. In short, 
we must reconstruct, as much as the materials will allow, the au- 
thor’s world view, his general picture of the nature of the phe- 
nomena under discussion.6 We want here to get at the author’s 
frame of reference, his perceptual field—how he sees the basic na- 
ture of the phenomena itself and its relationship to and interaction 
with the larger scheme of which this basic nature is a part.7 

To look at this in a different way we can ask just what is meant 
when we say we do not understand a given idea. When we are con- 
fronted with an idea we find unintelligible, we can explain our 
failure to understand by the fact that we cannot recreate the 
thoughts (as here defined) the author had in mind when he wrote 
the passage. We can read the text, look up the meaning of each 
word in the dictionary, but we say we still do not know what he is 
talking about. Between our own thought and the author’s we have 
been unable to find a common referent. The written idea should 


5. In Bloom’s classification, the mental activity described here is referred to 
as: Translation/Interpretation. Translation defined as putting the ideas into 
another form, symbolize a general concept or an aggregate of relevant ideas. 
Interpretation defined as a reordering of the ideas into a new configuration. 
See: B.S. Bloom et. al. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1956), pp. 89-119. 


6. For an excellent illustration of manipulating text material in this fashion 
see: Jules Henry, Ph.D., “Cultural Objectification of the Case History,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XTX, 1949, pp. 655-673. 


7. The concepts used here are by no means original. Mannheim’s “ontological 
orientation” and Ichhieiser’s “conceptual penetration” point, in different ways, 
to what we have in mind. In a recent article, Drucker uses the term “world 
view” and the term “frame of reference” has become common in social 
science literature, particularly in social psychology. The term “phenomenolo- 
gical environment” as defined by Snygg and Combs points directly to what 
we have in mind. See: (1) Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New 


York: Harcourt, Brace Co., 1949) pp 12-30; (2) Gustav Ichheiser, “Mis- 
understandings in Human Relations,” “The American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol LV, 202, Sept. 1949, pp 2-3; (3) Peter F. Drucker, “The New Philosophy 
Comes to Life,” Harper's Magazine, August 1957, pp 36-37; (4) Snygg and 
Combs, Individual Behavior (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949); (5) 
Arthur W. Combs, “Intelligence From a Perceptual Point of View,” The 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol 47 (1952), pp 662-673. 
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supply the referent, but because the idea expresses a vague thought 
that the author himself saw none too clearly, or it represents a 
completely new kind of thought, or we lack the knowledge and skill 
to find the referent, we cannot recreate the thoughts (the perceptual 
field) the author had in mind and therefore fail to “understand.” 

The suggestion here is that there is no such thing as “under- 
standing” in an absolute sense. We understand an idea or pattern 
of ideas only when we can relate it to the phenomenological field 
from which it emerged. Understanding demands a reconstruction 
(by way of implication from and analysis of those ideas we identify 
as significant) of as much as possible of the author’s phenomenologi- 
cal field. 

Reports of failure to understand are quite common in the litera- 
ture of anthropology. Field workers frequently find that comments 
made by natives are completely unintelligible until they begin to 
identify the frame of reference from which the comments are drawn. 
Until they can figure out the native’s world view, his particular 
brand of logic, the unstated principles that rule his thought, they 
are unable to think in Ais terms, to understand what he is trying 
to say. Once the field worker gets in touch with the native’s world 
view (perceptual field), many comments that were unintelligible 
are found to be quite logical and consistent in terms of the native’s 
point of view. 

The literature of anthropology abounds with illustrations. 

The Hopi Indians, for example, arrange for divorce as follows: 
“Either spose is free to terminate the relationship (marriage) at 
will, the wife by putting her husband’s personal possessions out- 
side the door of her home, the husband by moving to his mother’s 
or sister’s house or that of another woman.”8 

We must add that, however unworkable this system may seem 
to us, the Hopi culture has survived for centuries and a very high 
percentage of Hopi marriages are stable. 

Now these “facts” can be “understood” only if we get in touch 
the Hopi concept of the universe—if we can see the concept “di- 
vorce” as an expression of and a reinforcement for the Hopi world 
view. As pointed out by Mannheim: “. . . every meaning is to be 


8. Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph, The Hopi Way, (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947), p. 63. 
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understood in the light of its genesis and in the original context 
of life experience which forms its background.”® 

Or by Ichheiser: 

“.. . to know certain facts in terms of immediate experience 
and to know the same facts in terms of conceptual penetration are 
two very different forms of awareness.’’2° 

In the second direction: We must go beyond the text. We 
must be able to follow out the implications of the ideas presented. 
The ideas, the principles and assumptions (both stated and un- 
stated) have implications beyond the limits of the text. Aristotle’s 
notions of nature and the organization of the sciences, if true, have 
important educational, social, political, and psychological implica- 
tions. If we accept Aristotle’s ideas, we accept a great deal more 
than the stated ideas. We accept or at least should be aware of his 
implied notions of the nature of physical and social reality, his 
notions of human nature and the nature of science and knowledge. 
When we accept any set of ideas we also accept (tacitly at least) 
their logical implications whether we realize what these implications 
are or not. To say we “understand” an idea is to say that we are 
aware of the principles on which it is based and can describe the 
implications beyond the context in which it is used. 

We can, then, clearly understand an idea only when we can (1) 
get inside it and construct the unstated principles (world view) 
on which it is based, and (2) go beyond it to follow out its logical 
implications beyond the immediate field of the text. 

It may help to use an example; Aristotle, let us say, was aware 
of the world around him. This awareness gave arise to thought. He 
then thought about these thoughts, related them to other thoughts, 
compared, analyzed, classified, followed out the logical relations to 
produce ideas. He manipulated these ideas to produce other ideas. 
He then selected some of these ideas, organized them into what he 
believed to be a consistent pattern and wrote them down into 
what we call a book. 


9. Mannheim, op. cit., p. 24. 
10. Ichheiser, op. cit., p. 2. 


11. The mental activity noted here is described by Bloom as EXTRAPOLA- 
TION. Extrapolation defined as the making of inferences with respect to 
implications, consequences, corollaries and effects which are in accordance 
with the conditions described in the communication. See: Bloom, op cit., 
pp. 90-96. 
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We have this book—an organization of ideas—the end product 
of a deliberate intellectual process. 

Confronted with the book we can read it to get at the ideas 
it contains. When we are able to identify the major ideas we have 
knowledge. At the lowest level we should be able to pick out the 
important terms and know how the author defines them. We should 
be able to state the problem or problems, the conclusions, and the 
stated principles, theories, and assumptions. At a little higher level, 
we should be able to follow the organization, list the kinds of data 
presented and how these data were assembled, show the method 
used to organize and interpret this data. At a still higher level, we 
should be able to compare the ideas with each other, show how they 
are related, identify omissions, inconsistencies, contradictions.1* We 
can stop here and use the knowledge we have to get more know- 
ledge. We can read Spencer’s ideas of nature and how the sciences 
should be organized and compare them with Aristotle’s. As we be- 
come able to make finer distinctions between the two we are in- 
creasing our knowledge of both Aristotle and Spencer. 

Knowledge can thus be acquired without any deliberate or con- 
scious attempt to understand it. We can memorize knowledge for 
examination purposes, use it to dazzle our friends, or use it as a 
symbol of prestige. We can also use it to get more knowledge, to 
aid us in many practical ways, or simply acquire knowledge for its 
own sake. 

We can acquire a fair amount of knowledge concerning the 
operation of the American political system yet have little under- 
standing of the principles on which the system is based or the im- 
plications of these principles. To understand a set of ideas we 
must go about it deliberately and by a slightly different process 
than that used to acquire knowledge. 

We know the ideas we find in the text represent only a small 
portion of the original thought that produced the ideas. The author 
selected, condensed, generalized, proceeded under a number of as- 
sumptions. He wrote down only what he thought significant. We 
must go back and try fo recreate in our own mind this larger world 
of thought. We must uncover the unstated principles and assump- 


12. Bloom’s treatment of knowledge categories is the most exhaustive we 
have found ranging from simple to the more complex and from tangible to 
the more abstract. See: B.S. Bloom, op. cit., pp. 201-204. 
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tions, the thoughts he had and the questions he asked about these 
thoughts. We must then go beyond the text by following out the 
logical implications of the principles we have uncovered. We must 
not only be able to reconstruct the author’s world view, but also 
be able to spell out what his ideas imply concerning the nature of 
the phenomena he is dealing with. On the basis of the ideas in the 
text, the stated and unstated principles we have uncovered, we 
should be able to point to the author’s ideas of human nature, of 
physical and social reality and be able to spell out the educational, 
social, political, and psychological implications. 

We have indicated that we can get at knowledge by preparing 
a list of questions and finding the answers to these questions. Does 
this apply to understanding? I think not. We can get at under- 
standing by employing a Socratic-like method of asking questions. 
We may ask, “Who shall prepare these questions, the instructor 
or the student?” The answer is: Neither. Concerning under- 
standing the author, we have no real interest in the questions felt 
to be significant by either the instructor or the student. It is the 
author’s ideas we must take as our starting point. While we are 
still searching for understanding, any questions we may think to 
ask will very likely be irrelevant. 

What we propose is: Jet the text itself ask the questions. As 
has been stated, any idea in the text is in its simplest form an 
answer to a question asked about a thought. We have this idea 
written down in the text. It contains within itself the question or 
questions to which it is the answer. It also contains, however ob- 
scure, the larger world of thought about which these questions were 
asked and which we must try to recreate in our minds if we are to 
understand the ideas. To understand the author’s ideas ws must 
start with his ideas as written. It is true we hope to go beyond 
them but the written idea is the fulcrum, the fixed object from which 
all our thoughts must start and to which all our thoughts must be 
related . 

The Socratic method is simple enough. He did not prepare a 
list of questions before he met his students. He formed his ques- 
tions and his answers out of the remarks made by his students. In 
this way, he tried to go beyond knowledge, to get at understand- 
ing. A student can do somewhat the same thing with any author’s 
work. 
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He can develop an intellectual skill with which he can uncover 
the thought and the questions the author asked about these thoughts 
to produce the ideas found in the book. By this deliberate process 
of analysis and synthesis, the reader has a means to get in touch 
with the worlds from which our really great ideas were drawn. If 
future research supports our analysis, and if we can teach a syste- 
matic method of acquiring both knowledge and understanding, the 
approach described provides a method to achieve some of the more 
important elements in any taxonomy of educational objectives. 


POET AS POLICEMAN 


No one guards the language as poets do— guards it, refreshes it, and 
restores it. (In speaking of language, one of course assumes the subject to 
include the perception and the discipline and the joy of what language is 
capable of expressing. One intends, in fact, nothing less than the total process 
of living with real awareness.) Without poets to guard the language it would 
fall apart in the mouth, and with it the very possibility of social communica- 
tion. When a language falls apart a notion is finished. 

Let one example illustrate. I find hardly a schoolboy these days who can 
distinguish between “intra-” and “inter-” or between “democracy” and “re- 
publicanism.” Yet almost all can distinguish meaningfully between “glory” 
and “grandeur.” They can do so because Poe drew that distinction so well in 
“To Helen” that the words grew firm on the public tongue. May something 
teach that schoolboy — and his mother and father— more of the distinctions 
time will require of all of us. Poetry could do it, if the world would allow 
poetry to come to him as the real force and order of living that it is when it 
observes its own morality. 

—John Ciardi in The Saturday Review, March 30, 1957 
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CLARIFYING THE “SEMANTIC” APPROACH 
RICHARD DETTERING 


It is ironical that the word “semantics,” which generally con- 
notes concern for clarity and precision in communication, has it- 
self become one of the more ambiguous, hazy and confusing terms 
in our modern vocabulary. Although this fact is evidence of the 
wide and diversified range of people to whom the term has had 
some appeal, it still does not help discussion in this general area. 
Probably most educated people have a vague notion that “seman- 
tics” has to do with language and the uses or meanings of words— 
and perhaps it would be better to leave the term in this vague 
but not misleading status. But the issue is more than verbal. The 
serious problem is that the actual intellectual activities which have 
caused the term’s ambiguity are so heterogeneous and scattered, and 
range from such simple to such complex levels of thought, that the 
average layman, seriously exploring semantics for the first time, 
either emerges with a fragmentary and one-sided picture, depending 
on the sources he reads, or else is swamped by the number of dis- 
similarities in the field and gives up in complete bewilderment. The 
result is that an article like this becomes necessary. 


1. Various Uses of the Term “Semantics” 


The term “semantics” is derived from the Greek “semantikos” 
which meant “significant” and was related to the infinitive “se- 
mainein,” meaning “to show” or “to signify.” Its earliest known 
appearance in Western languages was in the writing of Breal (1887) 
in which it referred to the changes and meanings of speech forms. 
This etymological usage has continued among philologists and lin- 
guists, but has since been far overshadowed by the more con- 
spicuous employment of the term in modern philosophy, psychology 
and sociology. These latter uses, however, have been by no means 
consistent. Yet they have been uses concerned with language gen- 
erally rather than with specific morphemes. They have referred 
more to the origins, meanings, structures, or effects of symbolism 
per se rather than to particular roots, idioms or constructions. They 


Richard Dettering—Assistant Editor, ETC: A Review of General Seman- 
tics, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California. 
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have, in any event, tended to make the word “semantics” part of 
some overall theory of language. 

It has been in modern technical philosophy where such theories 
have reached their extreme of intellectual rigor and have given the 
term “semantics” its most specialized role. Charles Peirce, in the 
late nineteenth century, was the first modern philosopher to take 
a systematic and exhaustive interest in signs; he used the term 
“semiosis” to refer to the “tri-related” process involving a sign, 
its object and the act of interpreting the sign. In the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century, revolutionary developments 
took place in logic and mathematics, highlighted by the publica- 
tion (1910) of the Principia Mathematica of Whitehead and Russell 
—a work which “reduced” mathematics to logic and exposed, 
through a set of paradoxes, some formal inadequacies in both our 
ordinary and philosophical language systems. This work was fol- 
lowed by the movement known as “logical positivism,” spearheaded 
by Ludwig Wittgenstein, a student of Russell’s, and sustained 
for a number of years by a group of European scientific philosophers 
called the “Vienna Circle,” the heirs of which are now mostly in the 
United States and England, writing under a variety of other labels, 
such as “logical empiricism,” “scientific empiricism,” physicalism,” 
and “analytic philosophy.” Logical positivism represented an in- 
tense rebellion against classical metaphysics; it contended that most 
of the problems of philosophy, unlike the problems of science, were 
“pseudo-problems,” devoid of meaning and resulting from unclear 
use of language. For Wittgenstein and his followers objective ques- 
tions were legitimate only when they arose from a demand for 
empirical information and their answers were directly or indirectly 
dependent on sense observation. The discourse of logic and mathe- 
matics was considered empty of factual content; only the methods 
of empirical science could produce synthetic knowledge. To make 
sense, all statements had to be reducible to certain “atomic proposi- 
tions” or “protocol sentences” which reported the simplest kind 
of observable facts. The only proper role of philosophy was to 
analyze and clarify the meanings of words by making such reduc- 
tions. 

This doctrine aroused extreme resentment among classical phi- 
losophers who felt that the sanctity of their subject matter was be- 
ing defamed. But a consequence was to turn philosophers towards 
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the study of language and meaning, even if their purpose was to 
prove the logical positivists wrong. All of this ferment reflected 
a new world-wide interest in symbolism—an interest which, for the 
intellectual public, had been quickened by the widely read Meaning 
of Meaning by C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards. A new lexical 
vocabulary was beginning to spread; terms like “sign,” “symbol,” 
“referent,” “interpretant,” “semiosis” and “semantics” were emerg- 
ing in both philosophical and drawing room conversation; and their 
uses were becoming indiscriminate. 

In the new linguistic philosophy one of the first serious attempts 
to stabilize the nomenclature was made by Charles Morris in 1938. 
In a definitive contribution to the International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, Morris outlined the Foundations of the Theory of 
Signs, and following Peirce, used “semiosis” to designate “the pro- 
cess in which something functions as a sign.”! Continuing with 
the restatement of Peirce’s three-fold distinction, Morris offered, 
within the study of semiosis, the following definitions (which he re- 
worded as below in 1946): 


pragmatics is that portion of semiotic which deals with the origin, uses, 
and effects of signs within the behavior in which they occur; semantics 
deals with the signification of signs in all modes of signifying; syntactics 
deals with combinations of signs without regard for their specific sig- 
nifications or their relation to the behavior in which they occur.2 


Pragmatics thus is concerned with the relationship of a sign or sym- 
bol to the organism, semantics with the relationship between the 
sign or symbol and the object or event it designates, and syntactics 
with the relationship of signs or symbols to one another (grammar, 
logic, linguistics). This distinction has been widely accepted through- 
out modern logical and linguistic philosophy. Although, like all such 
distinctions, it is artificial and does not imply that these areas do 
not overlap or interact, Morris’ classification has been found use- 
ful by many philosophers. 

Unfortunately, Morris’ restricted use of the term “semantics” 
is out of tune with the growing popular use of the term, thus add- 
ing no end to the misunderstanding. The ordinary language today 


1. Charles W. Morris, Foundations of the Theory of Signs, International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, v. 1, No. 2, (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1938), p. 3. 

2. Charles W. Morris, Signs, Language and Behavior (New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1946), p. 219. 
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uses “semantics” more in the broad sense that Morris uses “semiosis” 
—to include the study of language in amy of its relationships. As 
it has turned out, to label the study of the specific relationship 
between signs and their referents, some neologism like “designatics” 
would have been a far happier choice for the philosophers; such a 
choice would have freed “semantics” for the popular broader use 
(or perhaps, for no use at all!), at the same time suggesting the 
peculiar naming function of the sign in relation to its object. In the 
meantime the stabilization of “semantics” through brute usage is 
becoming an accomplished fact. For example, the latest Webster’s 
New World Dictionary of the American Language (1953), gives 
as the most current definition of “semantics,” 

the scientific study of the relations between signs or symbols and what 

they mean or denote and of behavior in its psychological and sociological 

aspects as it is influenced by signs. 

Clearly, what Morris called “pragmatics” is here included in the 
meaning of “semantics.” Only syntactics seems to be left out. But 
it is difficult to justify stopping at this point, because one of the 
latest trends in logical and linguistic philosophy has been to argue 
that meaning is (at least partially) determined intralinguistically, 
in terms of syntactical rules. To leave syntax out of the definition 
of “semantics” would thus be to divorce semantics from the study of 
meaning, which is an intolerable predicament, at least as far as the 
popular language is concerned. 

But this is not the end of the terminological mess. By far the 
most powerful force in the popular conception of semantics has 
been the “general semantics” movement, launched in 1933 by Al- 
fred Korzybski with the publication of his voluminous and contro- 
versial book Science and Sanity. It was Korzybski’s purpose to 
stress the intimate relationship between language and human be- 
havior through the mediation of the nervous system. He used the 
term “neurolinguistic” to argue that the human organism is physio- 
logically changed by the structure of the language it uses. Be- 
cause (a) our linguistic conditioning is “Aristotelian,” containing 
descriptions of a rigid, static universe of “elements” while (b) 
the present operating environment yielded by modern science is 
“non-Aristotelian,” and is represented in functional and relational 
descriptions of a fluid universe of “fields,” Korzybski contended 
that the human being is losing his capacity to adjust to his world 
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and is becoming “unsane.” Korzybski’s document, written in 
sweeping, dramatic and confident terms, has become the gospel of 
a significant following of influential and educated Americans. It is 
clear that, to the degree that it can be fitted in at all, the “general 
semantics” discipline belongs in Morris’ rubric of pragmatics. Yet 
it has succeeded in poularizing the word “semantics” in this 
specialized sense, with the adjective “general” making it more dif- 
ficult to be dislodged. What Korzybski intended by “general” 
was to emphasize the biographical and phylogenetic priority of 
neurolinguistic adjustments over the development of the logical and 
meaning relationships of language—over either syntactic or desig- 
natic rules. What ever the validity of this contention, it was un- 
fortunate again that the term “semantics” (as well as its modifier 
“general”) was picked for this very special role. We are thus 
faced with the sad fact that the two men, Morris and Korzybski, 
primarily responsible for stamping the term “semantics” in both 
the academic and public mind, not only differed from one another, 
but (through no particular fault of their own) chose meanings 
more narrow and technica] than the one now predominant in our 
language. 

More and more, then, the term “semantics” is becoming used 
to contain its ambiguities rather than select some among the rival 
meanings. The Encyclopedia Brittanica has accepted the definition 
given by S. I. Hayakawa, the leading present spokesman for the 
“general semantics” movement. 

Semantics may be defined as (1) in modern logic, the study of the laws 

and conditions under which signs and symbols, including words, may be 

said to be meaningful: semiotic; and (2) the study of the relation be- 
tween words and things, later extended into the study of the relations 
between language, thought and behavior, that is, how human action is 
influenced by words, whether spoken by others, or to oneself in 

thought. . . .3 
Here the three-part distinction of Morris is embraced, although 
not specifically mentioned. In the present article “semantics” 
will be used in the inclusive sense. The “semantic approach” as 
found here will be an approach to the various philosophical and 
social problems through an analysis of the nature and function of 
symbols. 

3. S. I. Hayakawa, “Semantics, General Semantics, and Related Disciplines,” 


Language Meaning and Maturity, ed. by S. I. Hayakawa (New York, Harper, 
1954), p. 19. 
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For the purposes of this discussion it is possible to provide an- 
other over-simplification of the field of “semantics.” A rough di- 
vision can be made between “philosophical semantics” and “be- 
havioral semantics.” “Philosophical semantics” refers to those 
critical and analytical developments in current logical and linguistic 
philosophy and includes both syntactics (linguistics, grammar and 
logic) and designatics (the study of the naming and denotative 
function of symbols). “Behavioral semantics” relates most directly 
to pragmatics, the relation of symbols to organisms; as such it 
includes not only the “general semantics” movement, but touches 
on allied studies like role-playing, interpersonal relations, anthropo- 
logical linguistics and information theory—which, in a larger sense, 
involve symbolically determined behavior. In spite of the hetero- 
geneity of the field of “semantics” as here defined, it is believed that 
not only the popular over-all interest in communication, but some 
kind of logical unity within the whole field will sooner or later 
emerge to justify the omnibus approach here taken. 


2. The Semantic Framework of Analysis 


It is thus advisable to give here a brief introduction to a few 
of the main trends of thought and basic concepts of this rapidly 
growing and extremely complicated area of philosophical study. 

It is important to recognize that much has happened to the 
oversimplified doctrines of logical positivism since the early thirties. 
Many questions then thought to have been settled have been now 
revived on the more sophisticated level of logical and linguistic 
analysis. The verification theory of meaning—that for a sentence 
to be meaningful the conditions for its proof or disproof must be 
specificable—has generally been dropped in favor of more subtle 
criteria involving relationships within language, e.g., conformity to 
linguistic rules. The once sharp distinction between logical and 
factual truth (between analytic and synthetic statements) has 
become subject to intense reconsideration and controversy. The old 
nominalist (and positivist) thesis that classes (of things) are but 
names for collections (of particular things) has come under careful 
scrutiny as a result of mathematical analysis in which the most 
meaningful concepts, like that of number, represent high abstrac- 
tions which are at least not obviously reducible to expressions desig- 
nating individual objects. More recently there have been debates 
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over the relationship between the “artificial languages” used in the 
deductive sciences and the “ordinary” or “natural language” which, 
in the eyes of some thinkers, constitutes the symbolic matrix from 
which the “artificial languages” derive their own significance. The 
essential point to remember about all this is that the old philosophic 
problems have not been solved to everyone’s satisfaction. Inquiry 
is still continuing; humility, rather than dogmatism, now rules the 
day. What Aas happened is that the problems have been couched 
in a new frame of reference. 

Nevertheless there is, among the modern philosophers of lan- 
guage, more agreement in their criticism of traditional metaphysics 
than there is about their own positive solutions. To a considerable 
degree this agreement is to use certain methods of analysis em- 
ploying concepts and distinctions which, for the most part, arose 
from the logical positivist movement. 

It was a detection of certain common “errors” in classical phi- 
losophy that led the modern positivists to formulate some of their 
most important distinctions and makes some of their strongest pre- 
scriptions. Here are three of their critical concepts which are most 
relevant for phliosophical analysis: 

a. “Meaningless” Statements. It was Russell who first divided 
propositions into three kinds: true, false and meaningless. The 
early logical positivists used the third category to characterize 
many of the statements of traditional philosophy which were not 
confirmable or refutable by the methods of empirical science. Such 
statements as “The universe is mental,” “the physical world is a 
unity,” and “the unity of being and non-being is becoming” came 
under attack as “metaphysical” or “nonsense” assertions because 
there was no kind of empirical information which could prove or 
disprove them. Closely allied with this criterion, has been the 
“operational” test of P. W. Bridgman, which has been adopted by 
many empirical sciences; a statement is held to be scientifically 
useless unless it (at least implicitly) tells the experimenter what to 
do to get a certain result. More recently linguistic philosophy has 
tended to determine meaninglessness by a sentence’s “unconnectibil- 
ity” (Richard von Mises) with the rest of language; e.g., “He died 
on January 34th” or “Beauty is truth,” violate the normal rules 
determining what subjects can be related to what predicates. Agree- 
ment has not been reached among semantic philosophers on what 
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test should be used for meaning or significance, but there is a general 
consensus that there are many statements (which influence people) 
of which we cannot ask whether they are (at least in their original 
form) true or false. Thus it become important not to press any 
rigid standard for meaningfulness as such, but to utilize to some 
degree the theory that many statements in human discourse must 
be evaluated in terms other than their truth or falsity; e.g., by the 
difference they make, their usefulness, their linguistic consistency, 
their intuitive appeal, their emotional effects, etc. 

b. The Use and Mention of Language. Probably the most 
significant mark of modern linguistic philosophy has been the distinc- 
tion between language that is used to say something and language 
that is mentioned or discussed as an object of knowledge. The 
distinction has been formulated as between object-language (the 
language we use to discuss things) and metalanguage (the language 
we use to discuss language). Classical philosophy has been charged 
with failure to make the distinction, and with confusing discourse 
about objects with discourse about words. Along with this, classical 
philosophy has been accused of formulating problems in object- 
language that should only be formulated in metalanguage, i.e., with 
stating and trying to answer questions as though they were ques- 
tions about objects when they were in fact only questions about 
the words used to name those objects (which may or may not 
happen to exist). Examples are the interrogatives of such state- 
ments as “Space is infinite,” “Quantity is transformed into quality,” 
“Whatever is, is right,” “Whatever is perfect must exist,” “Good is 
convertible with being.” In such cases the logic involved in the 
usage of these words is often misinterpreted to be connections be- 
tween things the words purportedly name. Sometimes the error 
is called mistaking a definition for a description. In any event the 
evaluation of such philosophical statements will always require a 
decision as to whether the statements are about the logic of lan- 
guage or about the relations between objects or events. 

c. The Linguistic Nature of Reason. The heritage of Plato 
and Descartes caused Western man to elevate reason as an object 
of worship and to consider it a royal road to knowledge. While 
modern scientific philosophy has found deductive discourse to be 
essential for the solution of many problems, it has denied to reason 
the ability to yield independently any truth about nature. If the 
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premises of any logical or mathematical system Aappen to be true 
empirical statements, then the conclusions derived from these pre- 
mises will also be true. Rational systems are thus truth-preserving 
but not truth-giving. They are, to use Wittgenstein’s term, “tautol- 
ogies.” They do not march, as Descartes believed, from one in- 
dependent truth to another independent truth. Their rules, axioms 
and definitions are thus arbitrary in that they result from decisions 
or agreements as to how to use language. The statement “2+3=5” 
is not true because of the nature of thought, but is valid only with- 
in the symbolic system in which these numerals and their connective 
signs have prescribed manipulative rules. Reason is thus the struc- 
ture of what Wittgenstein called a “language-game.” Philosophy 
which therefore tries to establish by reason certain relationships in 
nature, is simply following the rules of such a “game” and, to be 
properly analyzed, needs to have this “game” identified. 

The three foregoing concepts can be useful along with a number 
of other insights found in modern linguistic philosophy. It should 
be clear that there is no one school of thought or point of view 
which has emerged as dominant from this realm of “philosophical 
semantics.” Although in some areas divergences within the field 
have resulted in contrary positions, for the most part they represent 
different tasks or activities; e.g., sundry attempts to achieve some 
unified language or soive some logical or semantic paradox by in- 
venting some particular method or constructing some new system. 
The “semantic framework” is thus eclectically derived; it should 
not be identified with any one position or semantic interest but 
should employ relevant and noncontradicting insights found in any 
of them. For example, the “ordinary language” should certainly not 
be regarded as sacred; the limitations which it places on our think- 
ing and the errors into which it leads should be freely exposed. At 
the same time the logic of our ordinary language should be used 
to criticize and compare philosophic discussions which actually 
employ this language, yet have made subtle and unannounced 
changes in the rules for using certain key terms. The logic of com- 
mon speech should be respected for what it cannot achieve as well 
as for what it can; and attention should be called to philosophic 
arguments which have used this logic to solve problems which can- 
not, without confusion, be formulated in it. 

The conclusion has been reached that semantics as such does 
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not constitute a formal philosophy or a definite methodology. The 
one constant meaning we shall allow the term “semantics” is its 
designation of an approach to various problems through the analysis 
of symbolism. So far as this approach may be considered as a disci- 
pline, it should be used as a neutral discipline. 

This claim of impartiality, however, includes two qualifications. 
First, it must be admitted that modern semantic activity has been 
by no means philosophically neutral in its historical origins. To the 
contrary it arose as a special weapon of highly partisan philosophic 
schools ving within the traditions of nominalism, empiricism and 
positivism. The earliest uses of semantic criticism served an “anti- 
metaphysical cause’; and beyond doubt similar objectives are pre- 
vailing ia many who use semantic critique today. What should be 
remembered in evaluating this fact, however, is that this genetic 
partiality does not commit all semantic analysis to continued or per- 
manent partisanship. Previous disciplines and methodologies have 
shown ability to emancipate themselves from the bias of their orig- 
inal matrix. Aristotle’s logic was accepted for centuries by a wide 
variety of philosophic schools although it was originally designed 
to aid the description of the special kind of world in which Aristotle 
believed. Historical dialectics arose as the unique methodology of 
a theistic idealism (Hegel) but was appropriated later as the ex- 
planatory formula of an atheistic materialism (Marx). Even our 
present grammar was systematized in the eighteenth century as a 
reflection of the rationalistic mechanism then prevailing, but one 
does not think of a grammarian as taking philosophic sides today. 
“Semantics” must at least be granted the possibility of getting free 
of its controversial origins. 

The second qualification is perhaps of more consequence. Al- 
though semantic inquiry may be used in a spirit of impartiality, 
there is no guarantee that the results of its use will be impartial. 
This reservation must be granted. Various systems of discourse are 
bound to emerge from semantic cross-examination with varying 
degrees of success, much as various theories of the physical universe 
have survived mathematical and experimental examination with 
varying degrees of success. The only stipulation to be made here is 
that we apply semantics without preconception as to where the ap- 
plication will lead us and “let the chips fall where they may.” Such 
a stipulation is easy to follow in a rigorous discipline like logic or 
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mathematics; but semantics, as we have pointed out, has at the pre- 
sent time no such rigorous character. It is thus much much more 
susceptible to manipulation by ulterior motives and wishful think- 
ing. The only remedy for this danger is to be at all times abundant- 
ly open to the presentation of alternatives to any conclusion which 
may, to any significant segment of the intellectual world, appear in 
the slightest degree questionable. 
* * * 


THE DARK AGES OF GRAMMAR 


No human society shapes its attitude toward language on the knowledge 
of scholars; individuals do but groups do not. In this respect the most 
sophisticated gathering of cultivated Americans at the cocktail hour does not 
differ from drum-beating savages on the African veldt. Nor does it differ from 
a chain gang at lunch along a Florida road. There is the same visceral fear 
and rejection of the outsider, the same mythology, and the same misplaced 
ethical sense that the stranger with different ways is a good man inexplicably 
gone wrong, to be pitied or censured by those who know better. As the 
Greeks called themselves “children of light” and all other men barbarians, so 
the Eskimos call themselves Innuit, “the real men,” and find other names 
for other men; so the barbered heads bob together in Boston, St. Louis, Dallas, 
or San Francisco whispering, “He’s really not one of us; he makes such odd 
mistakes in grammar.” Down on the corner the gang hunches close and the 
word goes around, “He don’t belong; he talks funny.” A hundred years of 
Darwin leaves us with eight million anti-evolutionists within our national 
borders and millions more still undecided; a hundred years of linguistic study 
leaves this continent with a hundred million literates of all grades wrapped 
in the dark shades of primitive attitudes toward language. 

—Donald J. Lloyd and Harry R. Warfel in 
American English in Its Cultural Setting 


* * * 


THE DYNAMICS OF COMMUNICATION 


Let us suppose that a writer proposes to communicate some insight (A) 
to a reader. Then by an insight (B) the writer will grasp the reader’s habitual 
accumulation of insights (C); by a further insight (D) he will grasp the 
deficiencies in insight (E) that must be made up before the reader can grasp 
the insight (A); finally, the writer must reach a practical set of insights (F) 
that will govern his verbal flow, the shaping of his sentences, their combina- 
tion into paragraphs, the sequence of paragraphs in chapters and of chapters 
in books. Clearly, this practical insight (F) differs notably from the insight 
(A) to be communicated. It is determined by the insight (A) as its principal 
objective. But it is also determined by the insight (B) which settles both 
what the writer need not explain and, no less, the resources of language on 
which he can rely to secure effective communication. Further, it is determined 
by the insight (D) which fixes a subsidiary goal that has to be attained if the 
principal goal is to be reached. Finally, the expression will be a failure in the 
measure that insight (B) and (D) miscalculates the habitual development 
(C) and the relevant deficiencies (E) of the anticipated reader. 
—Bernard J. F. Lonergan in Jnsight 
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DO YOU IRRITATE YOUR STUDENTS? 


A. Conrap Posz 
Crype W. Dow 


In recent years there have been many articles written on listen- 
ing behavior, and increased attention to the subject has been dis- 
cerned in books on counseling, guidance, communication, human 
relations, interviewing, and speech. Lists of “Do’s” and “Don’ts” 
have become more and more prevalent in such articles and books. 
“Don’t look out the window when someone is talking to you.” 
“Don’t finish sentences for the speaker.” “Look at the person 
while he is talking.” These authoritative lists continue on and on. 
But, have you ever stopped to wonder who decided that such and 
such behavior was irritating to the person speaking? 

If you have ever tried to discover data accompanying these lists, 
or even references to research studies, you probably have been 
disappointed. Little or no research has been done to validate these 
assumptions about irritation caused by overt listening behavior. 

Recently, these two authors decided to conduct a research study 
that might shed some light on which listening habits teachers have 
that irritate students. 

Preliminary interviews were held with students to obtain a list 
of listening habits that students objected to in their teachers’ be- 
havior. From the student comments in these interviews, a 45 item 
questionnaire was developed. 

The questionnaire, “Listening Habits of Instructors,” was ad- 
ministered to 145 Michigan State University freshmen who had 
been involved in more than one private conference with their 
teachers during the past academic year. Each student was asked 
to mark the degree of irritation for each item according to the 
following scale: 


. Has never happened 
. Not at all irritating 

. .Very little irritation 
. Some irritation 

. Very much irritation 
. Extreme irritation 
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Directions on the questionnaire explained, “If you have never ex- 
perienced the particular situation or observed the habit, please 
check ‘0’.” Then, attention was called specifically to the differences 
between “O” and “1”. 

A study of the data from this research should shed some light 
upon two separate and possibly related aspects of listening be- 
havior: (1) Which of these habits students identified as being 
manifested by us teachers in our role of listeners in conferences. 
(2) Which of these habits students report as being most irritating 
to them. 

As you read some of the items from the questionnaire, you may 
find yourself thinking that the behavior described is really not “lis- 
tening” but instead is “speaking” behavior. The explanation lies 
in the fact that the research was designed to discover irritations 
that result in those conferences when the teacher is primarily in the 
role of a listener, although he may occasionally ask questions, inter- 
rupt with comments, finish sentences, supply words, or suggest 
solutions. 

1. Most Common Habits 


The ten most common listening habits identified by this group 
of students are listed below in order of their frequency. The most 
common habit is listed first. 


1. He rephrases what I say as if I hadn’t said it right, “Oh, 
do you mean... .” 

2. He interrupts me when I talk. 

3. He acts as if he is just waiting for me to get through 
talking so he can interject something of his own. 

4. He always gets me off the subject with his questions and 


comments. 

5. He overdoes trying to show me he’s following what I’m 
saying . . . too many nods of his head, or mm-hms & uh- 
huhs. 


6. He asks questions as if he doubted everything I say. 

7. He frequently answers a question with another question— 
and usually it’s one I can’t answer. It embarrasses me. 

8. He rephrases what I say in such a way that he puts words 
into my mouth that I didn’t mean. 

9. He is always trying to get ahead of my story—and guess 
what my point is. 

10. Whenever I make a suggestion, he always throws cold water 
on it. I’ve quit trying to give him suggestions. 
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These ten habits were identified by this sample of students as 
being most common among their teachers. The above list does not 
indicate any degree of irritation, but is merely a report of 
their frequency of occurrence. However, one might hypothesize 
that this is not even an indication of the frequency of occurrence. 
Why? It is actually a list of habits most frequently noticed by the 
students. Other habits might have occurred more frequently, but 
were not noted by the students. Such habits might not be noticed 
either because the students have poor habits of observation, or 
because the habits were not irritating enough to call attention to 
themselves. 

2. Most Irritating Habits 

In one phase of the processing of the data from this research 
study, the 45 items on the questionnaire were arranged according 
to the percentage of students who marked each item either in 
column 4 (very much irritation) or in column 5 (extreme irritation). 
Listed below are the ten habits that students indicated as being 
most irritating to them. Number one received the highest per- 
centage; however, the other nine were only a few percentage points 
lower. 

1. He frequently answers a question with another question— 
and usually it’s one I can’t answer. It embarrasses me. 

2. He gives me the feeling that I’m wasting his time. 

3. He doesn’t give me a chance to talk. I go in with a prob- 
lem and never get a chance to tell about it. 

4. He looks me in the eye too much . . . unnaturally long at 
a time. It’s just not natural. 

5. He rephrases what I say as if I hadn’t said it right, “Oh, 


do you mean... .?” 
6. After apparently listening, he says something like, “It looks 
to me as though your problem is. . . .” and what he suggests 


usually isn’t my problem at all. 

7. He rephrases what I say in such a way that he puts words 
in my mouth that I didn’t mean. 

8. He continually fidgets with a pencil, a paper, or something, 
looking at it and examining it as if studying it rather than 
listening to me. 

9. He acts as if he is just waiting for me to get through talk- 
ing so he can interject something of his own. 

10. He is always trying to get ahead of my story . . . and guess 
what my point is. 
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Comparing this list of most irritating habits with the first list 
of most common habits, you will notice that items 1, 5, 7, 9, and 
10 are not only very irritating habits, but seem to be fairly com- 
mon habits as well. 

There are many occasions when you, as a teacher or counselor 
or administrator, desire to assume the role of a listener in a con- 
ference or meeting with students. You may be desirous of helping 
a student solve a personal problem, you may want to ascertain the 
facts in a disciplinary case, you may want to elicit suggestions 
relative to classroom procedures, or you may be interested in trying 
to establish greater rapport with your students. Obviously, you 
will be hampered in your attempts to achieve any of these goals 
if you have listening habits that tend to irritate your students. 

To the extent that the data presented in this report are indica- 
tive of student reactions to teachers, not only at the college fresh- 
man level but also at the high school level, it will be worth your 
while to analyze your behavior patterns to identify which of these 
irritating listening habits you have. The consequent elimination 
of these undesirable habits will probably result in improved rela- 
tionships between you and your students. 


The insanity abroad today is a sort of schizophrenia. The psychiatrists de- 
fine that disease as “a psychosis characterized by lack of affect, inappropriate 
mood, unpredictable behavior, and disintegration.” They say further that it 
“frequently terminates in mental regression, total withdrawal from reality 
into fantasies, and paranoid formulations.” The schizophrenic is a split or 
dual personality. He is frightened because he is never sure which of his 
mental processes are related to reality and which are hallucinations; since he 
cannot distinguish between dream and reality, the two have equal validity, 
and both therefore are worthless. 

In the world today there are fairly large minority groups who show 
typical paranoid behavior. What is a paranoid like? A paranoid fixes upon 
some mere shred of reality or some pure fiction and builds up around it a 
great structure of threat to himself. He may imagine that some individual 
who he thinks dislikes him is planning to kill him. Or he may convince 
himself that the F.B.I. or the O.G.P.U. is tapping his telephone or has wired 
his room for sound recording. Or he may believe that some group of persons is 
“out to get him.” The paranoid personality fabricates an unreal picture of a 
threat and reacts in violent and antisocial ways. 

—Maurice B. Visscher in 
The Nation, January 24, 1953. 











PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND EFFECTIVE 
PERSUASION 


Hans H. Tocu 


The thesis of this paper is that practitioners of mass com- 
munication, with the help of psychologists, are rapidly acquiring 
the ability to control human behavior. This statement may look 
somewhat hysterical. It may place me in the position of shouting 
“wolf” at a harmless little pup. I want to take this risk, because 
it seems to me that the pup is growing teeth at an alarming rate. 

There was a time when persuasion was anything but subtle. 
We may recall the remarkable ease with which enemy armies were 
routed in World War I. We may remember the days in which pri- 
vate lives of public figures were depicted as modelled after the de- 
clining Roman Empire. We may have seen photographs of “atro- 
cities” (old women and children) or heard recordings of the tear- 
drenched melodramatics of the master orators of a few decades ago. 

No one seriously believed any of this. The British, it will be 
recalled, were circulating German propaganda in World War I, 
finding that it saved them work. To call something “propaganda” 
became equivalent to saying “this is an obvious lie.” Persuaders 
were regarded as harmless performers. 


The Potency Premise. 


But things changed somewhere in the thirties. Contempt turned 
into fear. We witness the birth of what Katz and Lazarsfeld have 
called the “potency premise” in communications. Persuaders were 
suddenly regarded as effective, and this brought up the question of 
their motives and aims. The prevalent image was of selfish pressure 
groups using the mass media to blind and distort public opinion. 
One of their very favorite objectives was the perversion of children. 
Then there was the business of promoting war. 

Walter Lippman defined propaganda in 1928 as “the art of 
controlling judgment by provoking false images to awaken pre- 
judices.” We note that propaganda can “control judgment” and 
that it is a force of deception. An additional assumption was that 


Hans H. Toch—Assistant Professor of Psychology, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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you went about this task of controlling people’s minds to accept 
your lies by swaying their emotions. These were the days of 
“principles,” “techniques,” and “tricks” of propaganda—trules and 
regulations for circumventing the senses and reaching the gut. If 
you wanted to evoke a positive emotional response to an idea, you 
might imply that the experts favored it. Or you might suggest that 
the fate of democracy was at stake, and that everybody supported 
your scheme anyhow. In combination, enough of these devices 
made you unbeatable. 

Needless to say, the next step was a series of “principles” for the 
analysis of propaganda so that people could recognize what you 
were doing. Since your object was to outflank them, being dis- 
covered would force you to retreat in defeat, muttering under your 
breath. Clyde Miller, the Secretary of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, put it this way: “Once we understand the tricks of the 
propagandists, we are less likely to be fooled by them, to assume 
so readily that their prescriptions and even their ‘facts’ are as 
trustworthy as they may seem. Thus equipped, we can more 
readily distinguish between trustworthy leaders and the ‘big medi- 
cine’ men who would lead us toward intolerance, hatreds, and even- 
tually wars for selfish purposes.” 

A related contemporary concern was with the “tyranny of 
words.” No need for special devices, said Stuart Chase (speaking 
for Korzybski, who had communication difficulties of his own). 
The devices are built into the way we use language. In our day-to- 
day communication, instead of transmitting facts, we convey biases, 
stereotypes and confusions. We make love to words or fight wars 
over them. Again, the only salvation could come through enlighten- 
ment. 

And there was advertising. Disenchanted young men left Madi- 
son Avenue by the dozen and composed confessions. It developed 
that in the smoke- and fume-filled offices of the agencies cynical 
practitioners busied themselves with the job of duping the public, 
forcing them to buy inferior products. The worst of it was, it ap- 
peared, that budding poets and Great American novelists prostituted 
their creative talents in this process. 

The common denominator in all of the above is the assumption 
that persuaders are all-powerful, and that persuasion is a process 
in which those who have not been made sophisticated and aware 
constitute an inert mass to be molded to taste. 
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The Impotency Premise. 


Here and there, however, a few disconcerting facts emerged to 
disturb this hopefully pessimistic picture. The makers of speeches 
discovered that they were addressing the same faces over and over; 
the stagers of monster-rallies found that they were rallying monsters 
already snugly in their fold; educational mass communicators were 
“educating” audiences of college graduates; the most skillfully made 
movies designed to rally the boys to the flag vaguely amused the 
boys, except for some self-styled film-critics who complained that 
the whole thing was much too obvious. 

Then there were little experiments. You presented two sides of 
an issue (like prohibition) and the guinea pigs remembered only 
those arguments which they had agreed with beforehand. You 
showed anti-prejudice cartoons to bigots, and they never seemed to 
get the point. You asked people to elaborate on their reasons for 
succumbing to prestige suggestions, and it developed that they were 
simply sensibly responding to new connotations. People, it appear- 
ed, were not being duped by anybody. They picked and chose in 
terms of what they already believed or wanted to believe, and if 
this was not what you were saying, you were wasting your breath. 
Propaganda was hardly very dangerous. The pendulum had swung 
the other way. 

But this was negation not without its positive implications. In 
a sense, the fall of the potency premise led to the discovery of a 
new working principle. What had been discovered was that people 
are not passively swayed by messages, but react to them in terms 
of their pre-existing needs and assumptions. The obvious conclusion 
to be drawn from this discovery was that if one could isolate the 
needs and assumptions of one’s intended audience and could take 
these into account, success would be assured. This became the new 
working premise in persuasion. And it has become a new potency 
premise. 


Enter the Psychologist. 


Heretofore, the equation for effectiveness had been something 
like M x A = E, with M standing for Message and A for Appeals. 
The persuader had been regarded as a technician whose function it 
was to clothe the message in appeals. The assumption was that 
appeals were “ready-to-wear” and could be drawn from stock. 
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Today, however, we think in terms of “tailor-made” communica- 
tions. What seems to matter is not so much the fit of appeals to 
message as the fit of both to the predispositions of the intended 
audience. If we add P, for Predispositions, to our equation, we get 
(M x A) P = E. In order to work with this equation, we need the 
data to substitute for P. We need information about the psychologi- 
cal characteristics of our audience. This can only be obtained through 
research. In other words, the persuader is no longer self-sufficient. 
He has to work as a member of a research-production team and 
cannot effectively operate outside this context. 

What precisely is the role of the research man on this team? 
What kind of data must he supply to the persuader? Are these 
data obtainable, or is the research function hypothetical? To an- 
swer these questions we must pose another. What information 
about the audience is relevant to the persuader? Obviously, if one 
could only produce effective communications on the basis of ex- 
haustive case histories of every member of the intended audience, 
the task would be hopeless. No one could afford such a data- 
gathering operation or the immense computer installations required 
to apply its findings. Useful research has to restrict itself to those 
psychological characteristics which are most instrumental in deter- 
mining audience response to communications. 


Attention and Exposure. 


The first of these has to do with selective attention. For want 
of a better term, we could refer to this as the “habits of exposure” of 
the audience. This takes in a number of things. For one, there 
is the choice of media and of elements within these media. A good 
illustration is the housewife on a window-shopping expedition. As 
she proceeds down the street, we note that she totally ignores some 
windows, such as those of hardware stores; others, like the windows 
of a men’s clothing store, she inspects cursorily, (“Should I send 
Harry for a new suit?”) Still others appear to merit a minute or so 
of her time; finally, there are windows in front of which she may 
remain for half an hour at a stretch. Here we notice the next stage 
of selection: Suppose the window in question is (as it is likely to 
be) that of a dress shop. Do all dresses, blouses, skirts, and mis- 
cellaneous apparel in the window receive equal attention? They 
do not. Some are studiously ignored, others are dismissed with a 
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side glance, still others are appraised and only then condemned to 
oblivion. There are some items, however, which are singled out for 
minute and careful study. 

A similar selection process occurs with mass media, such as 
newspapers. We subscribe to one of several available dailies and, in 
fact, read only a fraction of its content. The point is that, for all the 
difference it makes to the audience, the content to which it is not 
exposed does not exist. The enterpreneurs interested in our house- 
wife would waste their time scrawling their messages on hardware 
store windows; the reader of sports columns cannot be influences 
through the front page. The persuader must leave the choice of the 
media and, to some degree, of the format he will use to his audience. 

This is logically the first type of information about the audience 
needed by the persuader, since without it other efforts would be 
wasted. Of course, one could argue that the type of research in- 
volved here is not psychological research. And if one thinks of 
readership or listenership surveys, this argument might have some 
validity. It might even apply to the type of experimentation in 
which a handful of people is asked to leaf through a magazine and 
then is questioned about advertisements they might recognize. The 
argument might apply, that is, as long as the experimenter is merely 
interested in whether the advertisement for Youthform Brassieres or 
Mad Passion Perfume has been perceived. As soon; however, 
as there is any speculation about why the Mad Passion Perfume 
item made a greater impact than other advertisements or why 
younger women were more prone to notice the Youthform Brassiere 
ad than older women, we are clearly within the realm of psychology. 
For we are then concerned with what makes some people react 
differently from other people or what makes people react differently 
in one situation than they do in another. These are the stock ques- 
tions psychologists ask. And the object is to arrive at general state- 
ments (psychological laws) which could then be applied in produc- 
ing, rather than merely testing, communications. Thus, we know 
that if we make our advertisement look sufficiently different from 
others, the chances of its being noticed will be increased. We have 
capitalized on the psychological principle of contrast as an atten- 
tion-getting device. 
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Past Experience and Meaning. 


When the persuader has made contact with his audience in the 
sense that his product has been selected for attention, his next 
problem is to convey meaning. He wants to determine what the 
audience will perceive in the communication. This is not a simple 
matter, because we have learned that what people see is, to a large 
extent, determined by their past experience. Take the object I am 
sitting on at the moment. Anyone walking into the room would 
unhesitatingly declare, “that is a chair.” Does he arrive at this con- 
clusion because my chair is, in fact, a chair? We might be tempted 
to say, “of course,” if it were not for the disconcerting fact that 
the image my chair throws on the back of my visitor’s eyes could 
correspond to a variety of crazy-looking objects. Adelbert Ames 
has designed a “chair demonstration” in which he has concocted 
two such objects. No one has ever seen anything but a chair 
in the Ames demonstration. Why a chair? The answer seems to be 
that throughout our lifetime the diagnosis, “this is a chair,” has 
been rewarded when we followed it up. We have never landed on 
the floor. Experiences with other rectangular objects have added 
support. In this case, anyone we consulted would confirm our con- 
clusions, because the relevant past experiences are universal. 

But many other experiences are not. Some are restricted to cer- 
tain groups of people, and others are completely private. As a re- 
sult, different people will see different things in objectively identical 
situations. Confronted with a rocking chair, someone might say, 
“this is the type of chair used by older people; my grandmother 
used to sit in one.” Someone else might point out that this is the 
type of chair used in New England, where he had spent his most 
recent vacation. The connotations are determined by past experi- 
ence. This creates a real problem when we wish to deal with audi- 
ences whose experiences differ radically from our own. Suppose we 
wanted to discourse on the subject of American foreign policy to a 
group of Hindus. If we talked to them in our own terms, dealing 
at length with “collective security” and extolling the virtues of 
the “free world,” how would such terms, which have a definite 
meaning to us, be perceived by our audience? The State Depart- 
ment has sad experiences along this line. Incidentally, there is food 
for thought in what Indian “neutralism” might mean to some of our 
American friends. 
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The fact is that when we wish to reach people who have built 
up a world widely different from ours, we have to take care to see 
to it that we talk to them within their experiential framework 
rather than our own. Most every practitioner in communications 
is only too aware of this. However, it does not suffice to keep 
reiterating the need of working within the frame of reference of 
the audience as if this was some sort of magic incantation. It is 
essential to investigate how our audiences see each relevant aspect 
of our problem, what our terms mean to them, on what premises 
their views are based, etc. If we can isolate the experiences which 
constitute the sources of these realities, we might even be able to 
predict how our audience would perceive other problems. This all 
goes beyond the mere pre-testing of messages to avoid boomerangs 
or to choose the most effective of several possible appeals. This is 
very useful, to be sure, but the ultimate object must be the deter- 
mination of experiential predispositions on the basis of which we 
could predict how any given message would be perceived. 


Purpose and Acceptance 


After our audience has been reached and communicated to, we 
become concerned with how they react to our message. Not that there 
is a real difference between the perception of a message and its 
acceptance or rejection. The two processes go hand in hand and are 
intimately interwoven. 

The distinction does help, however, in that the role of values, 
purposes or attitudes is most easily conceptualized in relation to 
things already perceived. For even if the persuader can communicate 
his meanings through a sharing of experiences he still faces the 
problem that these meanings may leave his audience completely 
cold. Meanings may be shared by people with diametrically op- 
posite positions regarding them. After a careful and lucid exposition 
of our views we may face an audience who says, “Very interesting. 
I see your point. Unfortunately you are wrong.” If we are merely 
concerned with communicating, this may suffice. The persuader, 
however, wants agreement as well as understanding. 

One agrees to something when one perceives it as compatible 
with one’s needs. The extent to which one perceives meanings as at 
variance with one’s needs determines the extent to which one re- 
jects them. I reiterate “perceives” because none of this implies 
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that acceptance would in fact lead to the satisfaction of needs. The 
Soviet Union has successfully engineered support for many of her 
policies among neutral peoples by representing them as answering 
a desire for lasting peace or as actions directed against colonialism. 
Whether these policies in reality do have these objectives is irrele- 
vant. Acceptance is determined by the fact that audiences see the 
Soviet Union as a champion of peace or colonial rights, and that 
these aims are shared by the audience. 

A relatively recently published full page advertisement in a 
weekly news magazine contains the following passage: 


“If you're like all too many women today—possibly you're missing out. . . 
Perhaps each day seems alike to you ... gray, and... yes, a little 
grim. You do the same monotonous chores. You drag yourself around 
from one task to another. 


You feel yourself irritated by little things. Even your children’s laughter, 
perhaps, tends to make you edgy and annoyed. And what makes it 
worse is that underneath you know there’s really good-natured, even-tem- 
pered you. 


It’s difficult to understand why this gradual change has come about, 
leaving you feeling so . . . well, so ‘in-between.’ 

No, you're not really sick 
You tell yourself that you are not really sick, so you actually can’t blame 
your health. But you’re far from being really well. 


It might comfort you to know that you're not the only one who feels 
‘wrong’ day after day. Millions of people have the same experience. 
They’re missing out on fun too—and they don’t know why, either.” 


The above may be recognized as an extremely realistic descrip- 
tion of the feelings and needs of women at a certain stage of their 
married lives. As if to confirm this hypothesis, the advertisement 
contains a picture of a morose-looking middle aged housewife mop- 
ing around the doorway of her home. One deduces that the product 
advertised must be some kind of medication. Then one reads on: 


“After all, it just wouldn’t occur to the average person that anything 
as simple as the caffein habit may have a marked effect on the way he 
feels. 

Yet, without realizing it, you may be one of the millions bothered by 
the caffein in coffee or tea.” 
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The advertisement goes on to discuss the imitation coffee flavor 
beverage which presumably relieves the condition described. Need- 
less to say, no beverage in the world could possibly meet the needs 
which are appealed to here. But does this matter? And is it even 
possible that the woman who rushes to her corner store to buy a 
jar of powdered quasi-coffee might not even expect it to work, at 
least consciously? 

Such is the premise of people engaged in motivational research 
for advertisers. The assumption behind this research is that an 
audience can be persuaded by appealing to deep-seated unconscious 
needs. Motivational research presumably locates these needs. More 
accepted and non-controversial research can locate needs of which 
people are aware. In both instances the object is to present one’s 
message as a response to the needs of the audience. Effectiveness 
can be enhanced by increasing the specificity of the needs appealed 
to. 


A Possible Implication 


Although most persuaders operating today, in fields like 
advertising, propaganda and public relations, work with incomplete 
research data, the trend is toward more and better research. And 
we do have the know-how and the instruments to do the job. Pre- 
sumably, as research gets more exhaustive and the findings are 
more closely applied, persuaders will enhance their chances of per- 
suading. 

Which brings me back to my starting point. Possibly we should 
begin to prepare ourselves for the dangerous implications of more 
effective persuasion. Possibly we should produce a code of ethics 
to be rigidly enforced. Possibly we should certify and supervise 
persuaders. Or possibly psychological researchers should stop lending 
themselves indiscriminately to the task of improving the effective- 
ness of persuasion. 


The motives which lead intelligent college seniors to prefer teaching to 
advertising or banking will continue to be more instinctive than logically 
explicable. Teaching is still a vocation for men and women with a missionary 
spirit—and always will be. 

—Claude M. Fuess in The Saturday Review, September 8, 1956 
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CCCC NEWS 


The 1959 Conference on College Composition and Communica- 
tion, National Council of Teachers of English, will be held at the 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel in San Francisco, California, April 2 to 4, 
1959. 

The theme of the conference will be “continuity in the teach- 
ing of English.” There will be three general sessions with nationally 
known speakers, twenty panel discussions, and fifteen three-session 
work shops. Among the subjects discussed will be Logic, Linguistics, 
Research in Communication, Entrance Examinations, Library Pa- 
pers, Grading and Grammar, according to John P. Christensen, pub- 
licity chairman. Further information about the conference will be 
published in the JouRNAL when it is available. 


RESEARCH NOTES 


A London conference for members of University College London was 
held March 20-21, 1958. This conference stressed communicative problems of 
industrial and commercial organizations. The aim of the conference was 
primarily to facilitate an exchange of views. The following papers were 
presented: 

Mrs. M. L. Abercrombie, “Receiving Information: the interaction of new 
and old information.” “Receiving Information: human relations and the 
receipt of information.” 

R. B. Buzzard, “Describing People: records of interviews and proficiency 
reports.” 

J. F. Warburg, “Linguistic Selection: principles.” 

B. C. Brookes, “Linguistic Selection: the dialects of industry.” 

P. C. Mason, “Universities and Industry: some problems of research.” 

This conference was sponsored by the Communication Research Center 
of University College London, Gower Street, wel. 


Television Pays Off, according to two studies reported in Psychological 
Abstracts, February, 1958. Robert T. Rock, James S. Duva, and John E. 
Murry in “The Effectiveness of Television Instruction in Training Naval Air 
Reservists Rapid Mass Learning,” USN Special Development Center Technical 
Report, 1951, affirm that “television instruction is effective for groups, often 
equals or surpasses individual instruction, and is well received. In a second 
study by the same group it was shown that “reservist training by television 
is effective in terms of members values and respectability. Detailed recom- 
mendations for the application of television to teaching are offered. Ask for 
Bulletins $2 and S3. 
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NOTES, QUOTES, AND ANECDOTES 


A DICTIONARY OF MASS COMMUNICATION (Con’t) 


ADSPEAK: The lingo of the Soft Sell which spawns such expres- 
sions as sale-a-bration, dish-appear, and you auto buy now. 
BOOBOCRACY: Any society of people whose temperature is high- 
er than their 1.Q. 

BRAINSTORMING: The combined efforts of addlepates to create 
ideas in an intellectual vacuum. 

CENSORSHIP: A well-planned public relations promotion cam- 
paign for a mediocre book or movie. 

CO-OPERATION: You let me make up your mind, and then you 
stick to it. 

EDITORIAL: A thousand words about nothing. 

EGGHEAD: One who makes $5000 a year showing others how to 
make $100,000. 

EXECUTIVE: One who is interested in the higher things in life, 
like women’s skirts, or perhaps prices. 

FANTABULOUS: A word by which to describe overstocked, slow- 
moving merchandise. 

GRAPEVINE: Keeping the lines of communication open during a 
coffee break. 

OSCAR: A membership card in Hollywood’s Mutual Admiration 
Society. 

PUBLIC: People who think that pornography is a branch of the 
social sciences required for all college freshmen. 

SUBLIMINAL PROJECTION: Look, Mom, no words! 


You cannot sell your wares unless you are able to display them. No matter 
how good your ideas may be, they are worthless in influencing others unless 
you are able to express them. Even if you do express them, they are still 
not worth a great deal unless you are able to do it well. They are worth most 
of all when you are able to express them impressively. A mediocre idea well 
expressed is often more effective than a better idea poorly expressed. But a 
good idea well expressed always makes room for itself and its author. 

—Josh Lee, in How To Hold an Audience Without 
a Rope 
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REVIEWS 


New Frontiers or Knowtepce. M. B. Schnapper, ed. Public Affairs Press: 
Washington, D. C., 1957; pp. 125. $2.75. 


NEW FRONTIERS OF KNOWLEDGE should not be confused with a 
similarly titled book which recently appeared. This is a symposium of short 
talks prepared by “distinguished writers, notable scholars, and public figures” 
for overseas broadcasting by the Voice of America. 

Direct treatment of Communication either as a frontier of knowledge or 
as it relates to other frontiers of knowledge is disappointingly routine. Walt 
Disney on “Propaganda and New Ideas” offers, in the main, some hope- 
ful bromides: e.g., “The truth and the whole revealing truth, even though 
it may at times seem a fault to be disguised or dissembled! That seems to 
me to be the purpose and the goal of mass communication in the predictable 
future, whatever the broadcasting machinery may be.” (Then shall the lion 
and the lamb lie down together and rocket missiles be beat into television 
towers!) David Sarnoff is as jubilant as ever about “color television . . . elec- 
tronic magnification, and other new processes” and just as optimistic for their 
use in producing “a happier life for mankind everywhere.” Ditto for Lee de 
Forest, “father of electronics.” 

It is what one gets indirectly from other chapters (thirty-three of them, 
all short) that makes the book exciting for the reader interested in Com- 
munication: statesman Charles Malik asking “how to reconcile group freedom 
to individual freedom,” mathematician John Von Neumann pointing to the 
“intrinsic conflict between geography and institutions based thereon as 
understood today,” Indian educator Ramaswami Aiyar showing us the educa- 
tion proper to a seciety where science knows its limits and concern is for 
protecting and. realizing human personality—to cite but a random three. 
Toynbee is here, Sidney Hook, the Philippine’s Romulo, Margaret Mead, 
Jules Romains, Henry Luce (“We Americans are willing to take our chance 
on talk.” Are we? Is he?), Carl Jung, and many more. 

One feels reassured to know that the radio audience overseas has been 
getting such stimulating fair. Now let the Voice of America beam such 
offerings to us at home. American radio being what it is, the level would 
at first seem awfully high, but, as the more benighted peoples of the earth 
have apparently been expected to do, we would just have to see if we could 
adjust. It would be fun to try. 

—T. B. Strandness 
Michigan State University 


Ir You Must Write. By W. H. Johnson, M. A. New York: Philosophical 

Library, 1956; pp. 98. $2.75. 

There is no end to the writing of books on writing. Nor should there be 
an end to our reading of them. No author has yet managed to say all there 
is to say on the subject, and few have addressed themselves to it without 
making some useful points. Almost all such books are reasonably profitable 
—and all are in some degree unsatisfactory. 
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In less than a hundred pages Mr. Johnson deals with a miscellany of 
“faults and errors that make writing difficult to understand” and, as an old 
hand in the publishing game, offers some working advice to “those who want 
to see their writing in print.” The two subjects are long apprenticeship miles 
apart and to suggest, as Mr. Johnson seems to do, that they aren’t is pleasant 
to believe but grossly misleading.Avoiding prolixity, tautology, and verbosity 
are excellent things to do, as is “the right ordering of words.” But there is 
a futility in such advice suggested by Mark Twain’s observation that the 
necessary words are in the dictionary and all one has to do is arrange them 
in a proper sequence. A small part of the difficulty in doing so is suggested 
by Mr. Johnson’s assertion that a speaker was misleading who said: “In 


1850 we may say that... .” Was he? The speaker was also misleading, 
argues Mr. Johnson, who declared in a radio address: “Just a week ago I 
expect you saw in your papers... .” Was he? Probably not. There is a 


suspension of critical logic-chopping between honest speaker and willing lis- 
tener which generally allows the intended meaning somehow to emerge. 

This is not to say that a critical taking of account is not appropriate in 
what we write or speak, read or hear; only that in doing so we must not 
think we are really pinning language down. However we divide and classify 
it, however we arrange its parts, an elusive essence remains untouched. 

Language is not isolable from man’s protean mind. It is not, in and of it- 
self, susceptible to the “unceasing vigilance” which Mr. Johnson urges. It is 
not a garden where one weeds and prunes. Anyone can presumably learn 
to weed his garden; not everyone, apparently, is constitutionally suited to 
prune his syntax. The style is the man. The man to whom a worker is a 
“personnel unit” (Johnson’s example, page 98) does not merely write like 
a goon; he és a goon. The bureaucrat’s three pages which say nothing but 
say it abstrusely (Johnson’s example, page 15) are something which are 
correctable only by changing the bureaucrat. The person to whom he was 
writing wanted to find out if his job would be waiting for him when he 
returned from the War; the bureaucrat didn’t want to say. In short, cloudy 
language for clouded intent. The man whose nose is an “olfactory organ” 
(Johnson’s example, page 16) does not merely write senteniously, he is a 
sententious man. Dr. Johnson changed his judgment that “THE REHEAR- 
SAL has not enough wit to keep it sweet” to “THE REHEARSAL has not 
vitality enough to preserve it from putrefaction,” not because he was a user 
of sententious language but because he was Dr. Johnson. 

The author knows this at least part of the time, and the knowledge gives 
his book its best passages. Part of the time, unfortunately, he spends looking 
dubiously on “it is me” (page 46), insisting that “planets rotate on their axes 
and revolve in their orbits” (page 50), and arguing that “ ‘the house that 
Jack built’ means that this is the house and the only house built by Jack” 
(page 51)—differing, of course, from “the house which Jack built.” Language 
is simply not susceptible to legislation of this kind, and the reason is again 
that it is not a thing apart but a function of the rational-irrational, guarded- 
unguarded, active-inactive, change-loving and change-hating, human mind. 
It has its own laws, only some of them known and none of them determined 
by grammarian’s fiat. Mr. Johnson knows this also and accepts its con- 
sequences in what he says about points of disputed usage—but again only 
part of the time. 

IF YOU MUST WRITE is far from being definitive in any respect; as 
already noted, no book on the subject of writing is. It has some instructive 
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things to say, particularly in chapters on “Technical Writing” and “Words 
and Rules’ (ECONOMY! SIMPLICITY! ACCURACY!). We need to 
think about the ways in which words live, move, and have their meaning, 
and each new book on the subject can help us do so, particularly if our 
approach to it is canny. 

The last part of Mr. Johnson’s book has to do with submitting a manu- 
script and preparing it for the press. The information is all valid enough but 
less complete than what appears in any Handbook for Authors of the kind 
which aspiring writers can obtain free from most publishers. 

—T. B. Strandness 
Michigan State University 


Written Communication In Busivess. By Robert L. Shurter. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957; pp. 490. $6.00 


This book is intended for “college students taking formal courses in the 
various forms of business writing and readers who are already engaged in 
their business careers.” The seven parts of this book are: Principles of 
Business Communication, Techniques of Business Letters, Specific Types of 
Business Letters, The Report and Memorandum, Self-Development on the 
Job, Projects Section, and Reference Section. 

In the 100 pages devoted to the principles of Business Communication, 
Dr. Shurter skillfully condenses and organizes a great mass of advice. He 
devotes almost one-fourth of this text to this background for writing in 
which he discusses Goals of Business Writing, Style, Reading Ease, and 
Correctness. 

In the section on Techniques of Business Letters one finds this text dif- 
fering from others in the field in that the examples and illustrations are more 
meaningful and better integrated into the discussion. 

Part Four, The Report and Memorandum, includes a chapter on The 
Technique of the Report followed by two on Writing the Report, and Writ- 
ing the Memorandum. Two colleagues, presently teaching from this book 
at the Ford Motor Company, report that this section alone provides a 
sound basis for a 48 hour course in report writing. 

Part 5, Self-Development on the Job, has three chapters: Dictation, 
Special Problems and Skills for the Writer, and Reading. Although inclusion 
of this material rounds out the book, I doubt if most teachers will find the 
time to include work in these areas when there is so much else in this text 
which deserves treatment in depth. 

The text concludes with a Projects Section and a Reference Section. The 
former poses eight specific problems for the student to work out while the 
latter provides a reference for questions on Usage, Sentence Structure, Punc- 
tuation and Mechanics. 

This new book is certainly one of the finest texts and reference sources in 
the business writing field. It is thorough, well researched, and written in a 
meaningful, easily read style. 


Michigan State University 


—Frep Dow Linc 
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WRITING WITH A PURPOSE - Second Edition 
James M. McCrimmon — 


This second edition of Writing With A Purpose has been 
extensively reorganized and revised to en the major 
theme that good writing must have a purpose. Every im- 
portant problem facing the student writer is considered in 
the light of this idea. The former five have been re- 
organized into three, and a new Handbook of Grammar 
and Usage, conveniently set off from the rest of the book, 
—_ as a useful reference section. Discussion of the re- 
avis cece follows the MLA Style Sheet and is accom- 


maar student research paper with the notes 


rom which . o-% was written. A totally new presentation of 
logic and argument offers a simple approach to reasoning 
and productive thought as elements of orderly and devel- 
oped writing. 

607 pages 1957 $4.25 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH - Third Edition 
Lew Sarett, William Trufant Foster 
Alma Johnson Sarett 

Basic Principles of Speech owes its continuing popularity 
and usefulness to its sound philosophy of speech, its fresh 
style, and its practicality. This new edition follows the gen- 
eral plans made for it by the late Lew Sarett and includes 
much new material which documents the philosophy of 
earlier editions. Extensive new class-tested exercise material 
takes into account criticism and comment from scores of 
teachers. 

601 pages 1958 $5.25 
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